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control in general, should be on industries (as in PL 95-87) or on geographic areas (as in coastal zone management). Rather, it seems desirable to enact and implement laws and programs controlling water-resource use per se; however, the laws and programs should incorporate sufficient openness and flexibility so that their application may be coordinated with other laws and programs through existing comprehensive planning at the local level and policy planning at the state and federal levels.
Decision Level. Can assignment of institutional control of ground-water withdrawals and consumption to the states and of ground-water quality control primarily to the federal government work effectively? The quantitative and qualitative aspects of ground-water supplies and uses are frequently, if not usually, interrelated. Institutional separation of responsibility for these two aspects makes coordinated treatment of them difficult.
If responsibility for control of ground-water quantity and quality were therefore consolidated at a single level of government, what would be the appropriate level? Could lodging such responsibility at the federal level be justified by spatial externalities, implying that state responsibility would lead to neglect of important impacts that transcend state boundaries? Our analysis suggests that such externalities, while they do exist, are neither common nor usually serious. Furthermore, a shift in control of ground-water allocation from the states to the federal government would encounter formidable political and legal challenges.
On the other hand, should a shift of ground-water quality control responsibilities from the federal government to state governments be contemplated? Most states have been less than vigorous in grasping this responsibility, even though they have always had the power to do so. However, states often compete with each other in attracting and holding basic industries. To gain a competitive advantage, a state might offer less stringent and less costly environmental quality control requirements. Thus, could the states be expected to adopt and implement effective ground-water quality control programs?
If the consolidation of control over both ground-water quantity and quality were judged to be best lodged at the state level, yet the states were not uniformly willing or able to discharge that responsibility, what course of action would remain? Are there means by which the federal government could encourage or require the states to assume this responsibility without imposing requirements that are insensitive to regional and local differences in both hydrogeologic and socioeconomic conditions? It is this type of influence that has been intended in recent federal legislation pertaining to coastal zone management, surface mining control and reclamation, air and water quality control, and many other areas. A comparative evaluation of programs that incorporate various means for exerting federal influence without preempting state authority would be valuable to currentterests.
